7 8            The Literature of the Sea
and strange tales of the navigators are reflected in the witchery of
his language. Ralegh wrote of the 'Ewaipanoma race/ who had
eyes in their shoulders, and mouths in the middle of their
bowels, and it is with such marvels that Othello beguiles the
ear of Desdemona, who would * seriously incline3 to his moving
story of wonders,
And of the Cannibals tbat each other eat,
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads
Do grow beneath their shoulders.
Though he rarely deals with the sea directly, Shakespeare never
uses nautical language except correctly and aptly. His seamen
speak as with the voice of the sea, his allusions all have the
knowledge of the sea. In Tiuelfth Night (in, 2) Maria says of
Malvolio that 'he doth smile his face into more lines than are in
the new map with the augmentation of the Indies.' This was the
map published with Hakluyt's Voyages, bearing the marks of
Davys's hand, showing the geographical knowledge of the time,
his discoveries in the north-west, and those of Magellan, Drake,
Sarmiento and Cavendish in the south; the imaginary strait of
Anian between Asia and America disappears, and, in its place, is
the Pacific, as traversed by the Spanish captain, Francisco de Gali,
whose narrative was translated into Dutch by Linschoten, and then
into English under the title of Discourse of the East and Wesi
Indies, 1598. In The Tempest, Shakespeare speaks of the 'still
vexed Bermoothes/ doubtless with reference to the sufferings and
shipwrecks of explorers, and, perhaps, particularly to the ex-
pedition of Sir George Somers, which was driven on the coast
of the then unknown Bermudas in 1609. But to Shakespeare, as
to his predecessors, the sea still remained rather a barrier than
a pathway; it was the (moat defensive to a house/ of which John
of Gaunt speaks in Richard II, 'against the envy of less happier
lands.*
Many illustrations might be given of Shakespeare's knowledge
of the sea and seafarers. Was it a mere coincidence that Ancient
Pistol, hauled off to the Fleet with Falstaff in the last scene of
Henry IV, part n, uses a phrase which is employed in The
Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, referred to above, existing
in manuscript, we presume, when Shakespeare wrote the play?
Or, rather, were not Shakespeare and Hawkins quoting from a
common original in the speech of the people? Si/ortuna me
tormenta spero me contenta, says the Ancient. When Hawkins
loses his pinnace at Plymouth he, also, exclaims, Si/ortuna me